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Terence in the Middle Ages 
By JoHNn FRANCIS ABBICK, S. J. 
Campion, Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin 

Terence’s inspiration came from the highly cultured 
Scipionie circle for whose members he wrote. Their 
guidance and encouragement lent his foreign fingers an 
Attie grace that won for his six comedies the approval of 
the refinement of his day. The thrill-seeking populace 
which delighted in the boisterous farce of Plautus found 
little to its taste in those aristocratically finished dramas 
and walked away in high boredom. In the following 
century, however, when an acquaintance with the works 
of Terence became a cultured accomplishment, Caesar, 
Horace, Cicero, and a score of lesser personages, un- 
hesitatingly laid upon Terence the laurel of eminent 
achievement. What popularity he sacrificed on the altar 
of good taste in the name of classical purity was to be 
propitiously rewarded by his remarkably sustained in- 
fluence on Latin style in the schools and in the literature 
of succeeding eras. 

The persistent reappearance of classical reminiscences 
in the works of the patristic writers is an eloquent testi- 
mony to the stubborn vitality of the pagan tradition. 
Along with his Grecian antecedents and pagan com- 
patriots Terence came in for his share of denunciation 
at the hands of the early Fathers. According to J. 
Wight Duff, he was singled out with peculiar vehemence, 
because of the elegance which prompted even Quintilian 
to raise a warning finger, and to brand him as insidiously 
dangerous. Many of the Fathers and Christian writers, 
however, were well read in Terence, and did not hesitate 
to employ him when occasion offered: Commodian and 
Firmicius in the third century, for instance, and even 
Lactantius in the fourth. It was in the esteem of such 
men as St. Augustine and St. Jerome, who were pene- 
trated with the spirit of the ancient schools, that the 
gracilitas, ubertas, and mediocritas of Terence found 
sympathetic response. The Epistulae of St. Jerome, 
which were very popular during the Middle Ages, 
abound in quotations from his favorite classical authors, 
especially Virgil and Terence. The art, the correctness, 
the refinement of Terence’s style won for him, through 
the medium of grammarians like Donatus, Capella, and 
Priscian, an honored place among the textbooks not only 
of the Roman schools, but also of the schools of the 
succeeding sixteen centuries. 

After the disruption of the Roman Empire and its 
famous system of schools, in a land distraught by ma- 
rauders and invaders, it was the monasteries that became 
the repositories of ancient culture, learning, and tradi- 
tion, which, when peace was restored and the barbarian 
was domesticated and educated, became the wellsprings 
of future culture, learning, and tradition. Despite the 
political unrest and literary decadence, however, the 
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classics and the literary spirit found a refuge in the 
noble hearts of friends like Sidonius Apollinaris and 
Ausonius. The former, the principal representative of 
scholarship in Gaul, we find, together with his son, read- 
ing Menander and Terence. Ausonius, who lived early 
in the fifth century, addressed a poem to his grandson 
and namesake exhorting him to like his ancient authors, 
Virgil, Horace, Terence. Claudius Marius Victor, who 
also flourished during this century, ascribed all the dis- 
asters of his time to the theoretical education of the day 
with its abandonment of St. Paul and Solomon for Ter- 
ence, Virgil, and Ovid. Even in far-off England, Ald- 
helm, at the end of the seventh century, had a firsthand 
acquaintance with Terence and a number of other 
classical writers. 

Under Cassiodorus in Italy during the sixth century, 
under Aleuin in France during the eighth, and under 
Rabanus Maurus in Germany during the ninth, copies of 
Terence and of the classical authors were multiplied and 
distributed. Most of the manuscripts of Terence which 
we now possess were copied during the Carolingian or 
Ottonian Renaissance. It was through the monastic 
libraries and schools that the Terentian tradition was 
perpetuated throughout the Middle Ages. Arnold, in- 
deed, goes so far as to say that there were manuscript 
copies of Terence in almost every monastic library. 

Thus it was that in the rustie tenth century, the cen- 
tury commonly thought of as swathed in gloom, we come 
upon the curious literary phenomenon of a well-educated 
Saxon nun, Roswitha of Gandersheim, the justly honored 
dramatic disciple of Terence, writing six Latin comedies 
in order to counteract the subtle charm which Terence 
was exercising over herself as well as many others. She 
tells us that Terence escaped the censure which fell 
upon other pagan authors, because of the charm of his 
manner. Her comedies are brief, simple, faithful por- 
trayals of traditional legends, whose essence and spirit 
are mediaeval rather than classical. 

During the five remaining centuries of the Middle 
Ages Terence continued to attract the attention of those 
who prided themselves on the elegance of their Latin 
style. His vogue as a classroom author still continued ; 
he was still quoted, read, admired, and defended. In 
the middle of the eleventh century Albericus of Monte 
Cassino is using the authority of Terence to substantiate 
his disquisition on matters of style. Early in the same 
century Notker Labeo, at St. Gall, included the Andria 
of Terence among his translations into the vernacular. 
There are many other evidences of Terence’s popularity 
during this period. Not everyone, however, favored the 
perusal of his unholy pages. In the middle of the 
eleventh century Honorius of Autun is inveighing 
against the pagan authors; among those whose names he 
has blotted from the. book of life is Terence, who to- 
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gether with Horace was supposedly furnishing the pert 
and the wanton with rules of behavior. John of Salis- 
bury, during the succeeding century, who was hailed as 
one of the best-read men of his day, found Terence the 
most pleasing of comedians. 

With Terence as a model, in the early fourteenth cen- 
tury, Petrarch wrote the first Renaissance comedy. 
Dante, sharing the common mediaeval misconception of 
Roman drama, styled his divine trilogy Commedia, be- 
cause it begins with a harsh complication but brings its 
matter to a prosperous end, after the manner of that 
classical writer of comedies, ‘Terenzio nostro antico.’ 

Classical tragedy and comedy passed into obscurity 
amid the thickening mists of barbarian inroads and the 
consequent disintegration of society and the Roman 
educational system. By the tenth century tragoedia and 
comoedia came to be regarded as forms of narrative, the 
sole distinguishing mark of which was a sad or happy 
ending; dialogue was not essential. Such were the 
comoediae elegiacae (the ‘elegiac’ and ‘epic’ comedies of 
the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, whose 
themes were partly Terentian, partly mediaeval), the 
comoediae Horatianae, the twelfth-century fabliaux of 
France, and the ‘Latin comedies’ written in Terentian 
meters. Small wonder, then, that Terence, as well as 
ancient Latin drama in general, fell into abeyance dur- 
ing the centuries which closed the Middle Ages. The 
influence of Terence continued paramount despite the 
fact that his comedies were regarded as narrative poems 
or nuptial songs; he was still elegantissimus, the one 
classical dramatist who preserved in some measure his 
ancient glory throughout the Middle Ages. It was only 
when the misconception of classical drama was corrected, 
when the enthusiasm of Petrarch and an army of hu- 
manists were aroused, and the mad pursuit of humanis- 
tie studies seized the Renaissance scholars, that other 
luminaries reappeared to take their place beside the 
ancient stars which had continued to illumine the vast 
expanse of the Middle Ages, among the brightest of which 
was Publius Terentius Afer, the lone abiding flame of 
classical drama.! 


1 Besides J. W. Duff’s Literary History of Rome, De Labriolle’s 
History and Literature of Christianity from Tertullian to Boe- 
thius, E. K. Rand’s Founders of the Middle Ages, J. E. Sandys’ 
History of Classical Scholarship, and The Cambridge Mediaeval 
History (Vol. VIII), the following works will be found useful in 
studying Terence’s influence upon European culture: S. G. Ash- 
more, The Comedies of Terence (Oxf. U. Press, 1910); W. Lindsay, 
“Notes on the Text of Terence” (Class. Weekly, 19); A. F. Leach, 
The Schools of Mediaeval England (Methuen, 1916); J. D. 
Ogilvy, Books Known to Anglo-Saxon Writers from Aldhelm to 
Alcuin (Cambridge, Mass.; 1936); R. F. Arnold, Das deutsche 
Drama (Miinchen; Beck, 1925); K. Strecker, Hrosvithae Opera 
(Teubner, 1930); W. H. Hudson, “Roswitha of Gandersheim,” 
English Historical Review, 3; E. K. Chambers, The Mediaeval 
Stage (Clarendon, 1903); J. 8. Tunison, Dramatic Traditions of 
the Dark Ages (Chicago U., 1907); H. C. Taylor, The Mediaeval 
Mind (Macmillan, 1927) ; Howell and Wicksteed, The Latin Works 
of Dante (Dent, 1934); U. T. Holmes, A History of Old French 
Literature (North Carolina St., 1937); Karl Young, The Drama 
of the Mediaeval Church (Clarendon, 1933). 


Imagination is the artistic faculty which embodies the 
type in the individual, the general in the concrete, and 
makes the universal real... . And art may be defined as 
the expression of the typical, the general, the universally 
significant, in the form of the concrete or individual. 

—Henry Osborn Taylor 
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“Wisdom and Morality in Tabloid Form” 

By origin an importation from merry Magna Graecia, 
the mime? was soon domesticated at Rome and eventually 
drove Roman comedy off the stage. True to its name 
(uipos = ‘‘mimetic play and dance’’) it obtained its 
effect by mimic action and usually without words. Its 
intriguing appeal lay in gesticulation, grimaces, imita- 
tions of man, beast, or bird. The following lines from 
the Fables of Phaedrus (V, v,7-18) show a scurra or 
mimetic performer in action: 

Venere artifices laudis ad certamina; 
quos inter scurra, notus urbano sale, 
habere dixit se genus spectaculi 

quod in theatro nunquam prolatum foret. 
Dispersus rumor civitatem concitat 
paulo ante vacuam: turbae deficiunt loca. 
In seaena vero postquam solus constitit 
sine apparatu, nullis adiutoribus, 
silentium ipsa fecit expectatio. 

Ille in sinum repente demisit caput 

et sic porcelli vocem est imitatus sua, 
verum ut subesse pallio contenderent. 

Such mimicry was often made spicy by bold mockery 
of persons high in society or polities. While the Greek 
mimes, at least when managed with the realism of a 
Herodes, were not lacking in literary charm, in Rome, 
‘supplanting the higher drama, making a parade of filth 
and immorality, and inaugurating the performance of 
female parts by women, they pandered to the vilest 
proclivities.’ The definition of the mime by the gram- 
marian Diomedes leaves no doubt regarding its gen- 
erally low tone: ‘‘Mimus est sermonis cuiuslibet imitatio 
et motus sine reverentia, vel factorum et dictorum tur- 
pium cum lascivia imitatio.’’ The gallery would natu- 
rally enjoy these verba ad summam caveam spectantia. 
It is fair, however, to add that, save two or three 
insignificant scraps, nothing remains of the Roman 
mimes, so that it is impossible to form a judgment of 
their tone at first hand. It is also to be noted that, 
during the first century B.c., the mime won the patronage 
of such men as Caesar and Cicero. At that time a mime 
was often a conspicuous number on the programs of the 
great ludi. In a passage preserved by Seneca, Cicero 
testifies to the mixed feelings with which he would sit 
out these plays: ‘‘Equidem sie iam obdurui, ut, ludis 
Caesaris nostri, animo aequissimo viderem T. Plancum, 
audirem Laberii et Publilii poemata; nihil mihi tam de- 
esse scito, quam quicum haee familiariter docteque 
rideam.’’ There are chance references to the mimes in 
Seneca, Petronius, Gellius, Macrobius, St. Jerome, and 
St. Augustine. Summarizing their comments, a modern 
French critic says that the typical mime was ‘un singulier 
mélange de grossiéreté et de morale élevée.’ 

If the Roman mimes as a whole have fallen a prey to 
the ravages of time, it is fortunate that we possess a 
fair abundance of what was best in them and gives them 
enduring value—about one thousand individual lines, 
called sententiae,? with which the actors were wont to 
intersperse their dialogue or narrative. These practical 
maxims appear under the name of the best-known 
(though not the most literary) writer of mimes, Publilius, 
called Syrus, because he was an affranchized slave from 
Antioch. Critics are fairly agreed that about seven 
hundred of these pointed saws are genuine. The first 
collection of sententiae from the mimes of Publilius was 
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made in the first century A.v. They were used as school 
texts in the days of St. Jerome, and again in the Jesuit 
schools of the seventeenth century. The sententiae are 
distinguished for no ‘grand souci de la vertu,’ but they 
are valuable as ‘mots de situation,’ representing ‘la 
morale de |’intérét, les legons de prudence et de sagesse 
moyenne qui forment le fond des enseignements de 
l’apologue.’ In a phrase of J. Wight Duff’s, they are 
‘wisdom and morality in tabloid form.’ For level of 
content, the mime and the fable were twins. 

Seneca was favorably impressed with the general tone 
of the sententiae. ‘‘Quantum disertissimorum versuum,’’ 
he exclaims, ‘‘inter mimos iacet,’’—gold nuggets, we 
might say, buried in heaps of crude ore. Again, ‘‘Quam 
multa Publilii non ex caleeatis, sed cothurnatis dicenda 
sunt!’’ Jewels fit for tragedy! Not only that, but a 
veritable school of education, for even the most unedu- 
cated people cannot dodge the home thrusts dealt them 
(feriri efficaciter) ‘his brevissimis vocibus, sed multum 
habentibus ponderis.’ As specimens he quotes the lines: 
‘‘Avarus animus nullo satiatur lucro’’ and ‘‘Ab alio 
exspectes, alteri quod feceris.’’ In Petronius (Satyr. 
55), Publilius takes precedence of Cicero as a moralist. 
‘‘Rogo, inquit, magister, quid putas inter Ciceronem et 
Publilium interesse? Ego alterum puto disertiorem 
fuisse, alterum honestiorem. Quid enim his melius dici 
potest: ‘Luxuriae rictu Martis mareent moenia?’’’ In 
late Renaissance times, the sententiae engaged the atten- 
tion of scholars like Erasmus and Sealiger and the noted 
Jesuit educator Jakob Gretser (Munich: 1600). One 
should remember, however, as we are reminded by Con- 
stant, that some of these pithy sayings expressed less 
‘la pensce de l’auteur que le sentiment de personnages 
immoraux.’ In the latter class we may put the following 
line: ‘‘Quamvis non rectum, quod iuvat, rectum putes.’’ 
Publilius’ sententiae, unconnected and arranged alpha- 
betically, are mostly in iambic senarii, but some are 
trochaic septenarii. The following may serve as speci- 
mens 


Consilio melius vincas quam iracundia. 
Crudelem medicum intemperans aeger facit. 
Beneficium dando accepit qui digno dedit. 
Bona opinio hominum tutior pecunia est. 
Animo imperato, ne tibi animus imperet. 
Beneficium dare qui nescit, iniuste petit. 
Aperte mala cum est mulier, tum demum est bona. 
Ames parentem, si aequus est: si aliter, feras. 
Habent locum maledicti crebrae nuptiae. 
Homo vitae commodatus, non datus est. 
Oceasio receptus difficiles habet. 

Probus libertus sine natura est filius. 

Pudor doceri non potest, nasci potest. 

Pudor si quem non flectit, non frangit timor. 
Qui debet limen creditoris non amat. 
Sanctissimum est meminisse, cui te debeas. 

O vita misero longa, felici brevis! 


10n the Roman mime, see J. Wight Duff, A Literary History 
of Rome (London: 1923), pp. 222; 427-431; Schanz-Hosius, 
der rémischen Literatur (Miinchen: 1927); pp. 

2 There is a convenient edition of the Sententiae in the Loeb L.: 
Minor Latin Poets, by J. Wight Duff and A. M. Duff; pp. 1-111. 
See also Pierre Constant, Sentences de Publilius Syrus (Paris: 
Garnier). 

3“Der Schatz kerniger Lebensweisheit a einem Liebhaber 
derartiger Worte, die zum Teil als gefliigelte Worte umliefen, so 
gut, dass er schon bald nach dem Tode des Syrus, sich eine 
Sammlung davon anlegte, die dann im Lauf der Zeit, auch mit 
andern Bestandteilen vermehrt, sogar in der Schule Eingang fand.” 
Schanz-Hosius. 
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Integer Vitae in Kiplingese 


(Horace, Odes 1.22) 


Now the man o’ ’em that’s ’onest needs no trust in bow or dart 
Nox the stufféd open quiver, arrows dipped in blackest art, 
Tho’ ’e march ’im near ’ot Syrtis o’er Caucasian barrenness, 
By the lapper o’ ’Ydaspes, o’ wot legend is excess. 


Rollers o’ ’Ydaspes play 

O’er the plains o’ the Punjabi, 

Veil’d in all the East’s enchantment, as the ten-year soldiers 
say. 


Come I to a barren bay 
Where the fiercest portents lay, 
Plucky lot I’ll muse o’ Lalage an’ saunter on my way. 


Once I walks fur exter Sabine an’ a wolf meets face to face, 

Lalage I sung un’arméd, ©’ the wolf I seed no trace. 

Such a portent loomed this monster wot not prowls Apulian 
strand, 

Nor the parchéd nurse o’ lions that is Juba’s native land. 


Once, beyond my Sabine farm, 

A fell wolf ’ad meant me ’arm; 

When ’e ’eard me sing my Lalage, dashed ’e off in great 
alarm, 


Come I to a barren bay 
Where the fiercest portents lay, 
Plucky lot I'll muse o’ Lalage an’ saunter on my way. 


Ship me where there is no summer, where no bending arbors 
sway 
Mighty Jove there sets a-broodin’ ’mid ’is clouds in armed 


array. 

Walks I ’neath the wheels o’ Phoebus where there ain’t a 
’uman wall, 

There for Lalage my loved one, I’ll ever larf an’ call. 


Yes, I’ll ever larf an’ call, 

Tho’ in strangest lands I pall, 

Where the mists ’ang squdgy ’eavy or the rays o’ Phoebus 
fall. 


Come I to a barren bay 
Where the fiercest portents lay, 
Plucky lot I’ll muse o’ Lalage an’ saunter on my way. 


West Baden College CuHar.es A. Grar, 8. J. 


An Important Correction 


We regret a typographical error in Professor Alexan- 
der’s Translation of Horace Odes I, 9, on p. 21 of the 
December number of the BULLETIN. In the last line but 
one, read ‘gain’ for ‘again.’ 


The beauty of words is of two kinds. Individual words 
win approval if they have the best sound or best express 
the idea; words in combination embellish the style if they 
produce a certain symmetry (aliquid concinnitatis effi- 
ciunt) which is lost when the words are changed though 
the thoughts remain the same.—Cicero Orator 80 


‘Utilitarian’ means what is devoted, primarily and 
prineipally, to some personal or lower advantage, what is 
generally called advancement in life. That is, a young 
medical student wants to read classics because he has to 
compound medicines; a lawyer, because there are so 
many words in legal books, all derived from the classies ; 
a priest, because he has to read Latin during his whole 
life. Now, that’s not the highest motive; and I hate to 
see the classics turned into a kind of bread-winning ma- 
chine by those who don’t care for their beauties and 
sublimities—Canon Sheehan 
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In his paper, ‘‘A Lesson in Latin Semanties,’’ pub- 
lished in the CuassicaL BuLLETIN for November, 1940, 
Professor DeWitt regretted that ‘the ordinary school 
grammar’ neglected Semantics or that branch of Linguis- 
ties which studies changes in meaning. A grammar 
written with a steady eye to the meaningful changes of 
Latin words would, undoubtedly, make a strong appeal 
to the curiosity of the student and render his study of 
Latin more effective. Seeing a variety of words actually 
grow out of one bare semanteme would enable him, with 
a little practice, to identify at a glance, and recognize as 
old acquaintances, words never met before. Ability to 
analyze words into their elements would help him to 
memorize long lists of vocables at less cost of time and 
trouble than would be the case without this aid from 
Semantics. His study of Latin would be more human, 
too—and, let us say, less ‘dead’—under the hands of a 
semantic-minded teacher. 

In European schools much stress is laid on the aequisi- 
tion of an ample vocabulary, and the value of Semantics 
is, on the whole, well understood. There is no lack in 
Germany, for instance—and we believe the same is true 
of French and Belgian schools—of Vocabularies arranged 
alphabetically under certain key words or semantemes. 
A good illustration is Etymologisches Worterbuch by F. 
Stiirmer and G. Michaelis (Leipzig: B. Teubner; 5th ed., 
1933; 75 pp.). In this we find, for instance, the fol- 
lowing entries under ago: ‘‘igitur, acta, actio, actor, 
actus, ager, agrestis, per-agro, per-egre, peregrinus, agilis, 
agito, ecdgito, agmen, amb-ages, amb-igo, ambiguus, 
eogo, dégo, ex-igo, exactus, examen, exiguus, exilis, 
indago, prod-igo, prod-igus, red-igo, sub-igo, axis, 4la, 
ales.”’ Each word is briefly analyzed, if necessary, and 
the steps by which the root came to acquire a new sense 
under the influence of some formative element are indi- 
cated. To take one example: 

cogo (<*co-ago), treibe (Vieh) zusammen (Hirtenaus- 

druck) ; ziehe zusammen, versammele, zwinge. 


In other words: cogo, a contraction of co-ago; used by 
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shepherds in the sense of ‘collect’ or ‘round up (cattle) ’; 
then, more generally, ‘drive together to one point, as- 
semble, gather; compress, crowd or urge together’; 
finally, ‘force, compel, constrain.’ 

Professor Buck’s Comparative Grammar of Greek and 
Latin has a brief treatise (pp. 48-56) on the various 
types, and on some special causes or factors, of semantic 
change. Of great value is the section on Word Forma- 
tion (pp. 311-363). Hale and Buck’s Latin Grammar, 
too, deserves special mention. Professor Sturtevant’s 
Linguistic Change: An Introduction to the Historical 
Study of Language takes a wider sweep. Other treatises 
are given in the Selected Bibliography of Professor 
Buck’s Comparative Grammar. 

* 


Latin words are our tools in working the wonders of 
the classroom. It is not preposterous, then, to demand 
that we handle them as instruments of mental discipline 
and culture. They are not just like knives that serve 
their purpose as long as they cut. Latin words not only 
express ideas the vitality of which is not yet drained 
after two thousand years, but are also in themselves 
things of beauty. They attract attention by their very 
form and sound. The ancients were, on the whole, much 
more alive to language sound effects than we are. Viewed 
individually and viewed in combination, whether in 
Ciceronian prose or in Vergilian verse, Latin words have 
a charm that is lost on the young modern learner unless 
he is, from the opening lesson in First High onward, 
made aware of it. Faulty pronunciation, neglect of 
quantities, false accentuation, slovenly reading, ill-timed 
pausing, and failure to bring out ‘that other harmony 
of prose’ (Dryden) are faults that mar or even murder 
the Latin tongue. Cicero (Orator: 164; see also 80; 149; 
150; 163) and Quintilian (12. 10. 27-34) admit that in 
euphony Latin is inferior to Greek, but they also insist 
that this handicap ean be removed by a neat arrange- 
ment of words ‘that have the most agreeable sounds’: 
ut verba sint quam suavissimis vocibus. Ancient compo- 
sition in general was somehow intended for oral delivery, 
and hence ability to read Latin aloud with smoothness 
and due regard to the emotional effect intended is a 
sign of culture. 


The clear and fundamental distinetion between tech- 
nical knowledge and power on one hand, and true culture 
on the other, is the very basis of humanism.—Werner 
Jaeger 


The slapdash insincerity of modern style entirely sets 
at nought the first principle of writing, which is aceu- 
racy. The art of writing is not, as many seem to imagine, 
the art of bringing fine phrases into rhythmical order, 
but the art of placing before the reader intelligible 
symbols of the thoughts and feelings in the writer’s 
mind.—George Henry Lewes 


Endeavor to be faithful, and if there is any beauty in 
your thought, your style will be beautiful; if there is 
any real emotion to express, the expression will be 
moving. Never rouge your style—George Henry Lewes 
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Latine Loqui 
By Proressor WILLIAM Harpy ALEXANDER 
University of California 

With the whole subject of Latin on the defensive 
against the Blitzkrieg of our ‘modern’ educational theo- 
rists, to say nothing of the insidious surrenders of a few 
Fifth Columnists within our own ranks, it may seem 
like the extreme of folly to embark on a discussion of 
Latin Prose Composition as a fundamental and integral 
part of Latin teaching. But to my way of thinking this 
division of Latin study is a very important section of the 
fortress, and, having no intention of being a party to 
surrendering the fortress as a whole, I am equally op- 
posed to yielding any vital part of it. That does not 
mean, of course, that its defence must rest upon muni- 
tions and lines of defence which were adequate two or 
three centuries ago; the interesting military monuments 
of a few hundred years since which we used to visit in 
other and happier days, the Careassonnes and the Aigues 
Mortes, could serve no defensive purpose today, nor does 
it necessarily follow that what was a sound argument for 
Latin Prose Composition teaching in the mouth of 
Erasmus would be equally so in our own. 

Now let us get this quite clearly in our minds to 
begin with. The fortresses in France referred to above 
were constructed for purposes regarded as entirely prac- 
tical in their day; it is only in our time of hellish ex- 
plosives (not invented by classicists, by the way) that 
they have become objects of merely antiquarian curiosity. 
Similarly there was a time when Latin prose writing was 
as ‘practical’ a subject as you could very well wish for; 
it was to a very large extent the medium of instruction ; 
it was also the general means of civilized intereommuni- 
cation among nations. That time has definitely passed 
away, and it might therefore be argued, following out my 
analogy, that Latin Prose Composition has no interest 
now other than purely antiquarian, and must therefore 
in an age of many clamorous competitors for scholastic 
favor be abandoned as untenable. Untenable for those 
reasons, yes, but we must not forget others far more 
valid which always existed but now move into a position 
of prior emphasis. 

If any one were to ask me what good I considered 
Latin Prose Composition to be, I should reply, negatively, 
not the use of Latin as a means of conversation or of 
intereommunication by writing as in the sixteenth cen- 
tury European world, and not its use as a means of 
dilettante exhibitionism, the kind of thing so roundly 
and so properly denounced by Michael, Sieur de Mon- 
taigne, in his twenty-fifth essay. Positively, the ‘good’ 
that I consider it to possess is its use for procuring and 
furthering a better understanding of Latin literature 
itself. Unless therefore the study of Latin literature is 
to be abandoned in this age so apostate of many of life’s 
true values, Latin Prose Composition has its part and a 
highly ‘practical’ part in furthering that study. And 
having come fresh to this essay from a re-reading of 
Sallust I ean only express my wonder at a world which 
would throw him overboard to replace him with the 
modern claptrap that passes for mental pabulum. Every 
man and woman of reasonable intelligence in this Re- 
public would be the wiser, and perhaps in some cases the 
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better, for learning through Sallust’s mordant phrases 
what are the ills that sap the life of a democracy, and 
for being brought to recognize that they are largely to 
be detected in false doctrines and false ideals finding 
lodgment in the secret places of the human heart, today 
just as much as in a faraway yesterday. 

Having in mind this view of Latin Prose Composition 
as something functioning in close relation with the teach- 
ing of Latin literature, I must say flatly that I cannot 
find much to approve in most of the manuals for the 
subject which are on the market today. There are still 
too many of them that seem concerned with the old 
‘teaser’ type of sentence, the quaint Chinese puzzle, 
wherein the author of the text provides you a sentence 
to translate with an implied challenge that it is up to 
you to see the catch that is lurking there, the point that 
is covered by section 657, A, 3, (d) of the grammar. I 
was brought up under that system and even got some 
good out of it, I believe, but I don’t think many did. I 
object in this system not only to the emphasis which is 
placed on less common syntactic phenomena but also to 
that other emphasis which rests heavily on the single 
detached sentence as the dominant feature of thought. 
To the compositor or the printer the sentence from 
capital to period may be the thing that makes up litera- 
ture, but to the writer and the student of the writer’s 
work sentences are merely bricks of more or less con- 
venient shape for the building up of a paragraph, a unit 
large enough to get an idea or some phase of it worked 
out. Remember that I do not deny the conscientiousness 
of these manuals of Latin Prose Composition, and time 
and again I can see how this or that system that looks 
pretty dead in print was in practice wonderfully vivified 
by some fine teaching back of it, but for the life of me 
I cannot see any reason justifying the existence of a 
large number of our very numerous Latin prose manuals, 
especially as very little originality has been displayed 
over the whole field.1 

What the teaching of Latin Prose Composition requires 
is a respectable grammar, a competent (and, if possible, 
inspiring) teacher, and a good Latin text to work from, 
with, and back to. Manifestly the test of having written 
a tolerable piece of Latin prose (like Muretus I am 
sceptical of any modern actually attaining classical 
Latin) is the resemblance it bears to something already 
to be found in our extant Latin literature. Why not 
therefore start from the Latin literature itself to find out 
something about the writing of Latin? It may be that 
to some of you the Abanas and Pharphars which wind 
sinuously through the old-style manuals of Latin Prose 
Composition are more attractive, and that you think you 
will in them the sooner and more surely cure the leprosy 
of defective Latinity, but for myself I would suggest 
going down to the modest stream of Latin undefiled and 
dipping one’s self therein seven times, yes, and seventy 
times seven. My theory is that whatever Latin is good 
enough to be read as literature in all the stages of Latin 
instruction, is not only good enough to be the basis of 
the Latin Prose Composition instruction but is clearly 
indicated as the logical and proper thing. 

It is hard to talk adequately about these things with- 
out coming in the end to personal experience, and T 
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know no good reason why one should shy off from that 
because it happens to be his own; so much of what 
passes for modesty today is either ignorance or affecta- 
tion. I am frank therefore to say that in my experience 
I have found no scheme for the teaching of Latin Prose 
Composition anywhere nearly as satisfactory as the prac- 
tice of retranslation. It is, of course, no new thing; 
Roger Ascham employed it to teach Latin to both Lady 
Jane Grey, poor queen of nine days, and Elizabeth, 
longer lived but no happier, and their Latin was good. 
No new thing because thousands of teachers have used 
it since and a host are using it at this very momeni, but 
a hard thing to get formal notice for because really in 
its best form it is irreducible to a text-book, something 
which should in itself cause students to rise up and call 
it blessed. When I see little freshmen and freshettes 
staggering around the campus under thousand-page 
manuals of economies and history and sociology, which 
they are quite incapable of understanding in most cases 
and of assimilating in such quantity in practically all 
eases, I think with secret joy and no small pride of a 
course I can give that needs no book and does at least as 
much for those who will take it as any of the ‘modern’ 
subjects. Oh, but the ‘modern’ subjects will be ‘useful 
in after life.’ Still, as Professor Gilbert Norwood of the 
University of Toronto recently remarked, ‘‘most people 
find French less useful in after life than poker, physies 
than the ability to listen brightly to bores.’’ 

Last year I worked with a small college class on the 
business of Latin Prose Composition. The first semester 
we used as our basic matter a really great speech as 
speeches go (most of them, I admit, are hard to take), 
Cicero’s De Imperio Cn. Pompei, the second his De 
Natura Deorwm Book III, a normal philosophic discus- 
sion of the only type to which Romans could attain; let 
us see how things worked out, using the first semester 
as an example. 

For about three weeks we studied a few of the opening 
sections of the De Imperio. We were not satisfied merely 
to get a meaning; we decided among ourselves by dis- 
cussion, by trial and error, just how an orator speaking 
English would put this notion and that, observing con- 
stantly the balloon-tire style of English oratory as com- 
pared with the hard-wall, narrow-tread style of classical 
Latin. Syntax, of course, was considered where it needed 
to be, but was not magnified; after all, it is the ideas 
that are important and syntax is only a means, not an 
end. We were struck as we moved along with the fact 
that section after section of reading produced nothing 
very novel or startling in the way of syntax, that, in 
other words, Latin literature is not an exhibition of 
syntactical phenomena, as more than one Latin Prose 
manual seems to suggest, but a statement of ideas. There 
is so much that can well be left out in the teaching of 
Latin Prose Composition except perhaps for the most 
advanced students, and all the better left out if the time 
economized is devoted to gaining a mastery over a few 
(very few) fundamental things like Indirect Narration 
and the uses of the Gerund and the Gerundive. And by 
the way, will some one tell me why beginning Latin 
books postpone Indirect Narration to their last pages, 
when it is so disastrous, and so unnecessary, to do this? 
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Once a couple of verbs of saying have been acquired and 
a few accusatives, any student who is ever going to 
make anything out of Latin at all could be introduced to 
Indirect Narration through the Present Infinitive. Af- 
firmo agricolam ambulare in agris; why must that occur 
in Lesson 30 or 60 and not rather in Lesson 10? 


So then what? Why then I announced that for next 
time of meeting I wanted the members of the class to 
study very carefully say the first four or five sections (not 
chapters) of the speech; I added that it would be an 
excellent thing to memorize them if memorizing came 
to them easily, and this too in the face of the contempt 
now heaped educationally on that greatest of gifts, the 
human memory. ‘‘Tien,’’ I explained, ‘‘bring your 
exercise books next time. I’m going to put on the board 
a short paragraph in the style of modern oratory for 
you to translate into Latin. The ideas will be essentially 
the same, and practically all the words and syntax will 
come from the assigned sections, but things will be dif- 
ferently stated and arranged, and your job will be to 
see how you can build the new language-house, your 
paragraph, from the old language-material furnished you 
by Cicero.’’ The scheme began operations among fum- 
blings and misunderstandings, but it passed in the end 
to the point where I was getting something tolerably 
Ciceronian in manner and expression. And the students 
themselves began to realize a growing power within 
them; they had no special conceit about the Latin they 
were writing from the standpoint of ‘originality,’ but 
they knew by the end of the term something of the 
pleasure, and the very proper pleasure, gained by a 
person who does not do original painting (how fierce it 
often is!) but ean make very tolerable copies of the 
masters in the galleries. And further, in working for 
this result we had all been obliged to give close attention 
to Cicero’s vocabulary and ways of expression; in short, 
we had been making a salutary acquaintance with Latin 
through the medium of the Latin writing of a great 
master of that language. Our Latin Prose Composi- 
tion was for literature, not literature for Latin Prose 
Composition. 

I have indicated that on the part of the students this 
plan implies each time they write, a close verbal study 
of a passage usually amounting to about one Teubner 
page, or even a memorization of the same. There is no 
harm in memorization since the passage finally set before 
the class rarely involves the original text directly, and 
I should feel inclined to say that a student who knew by 
heart one oration of Cicero and who also knew a modicum 
of Latin grammar would be in a fair way to write intel- 
ligent Latin prose on a variety of subjects. I have 
myself known a gentleman who learned (in a benighted 
age, of course) memoriter at school six of the speeches; 
his Latinity remains accurate and delightful. and 
mirabile dictu, he fills a post of importance and distine- 
tion in the business world, having studied at college 
neither finance nor economies, but, o di immortales, 
classics and philosophy. 

On the part of the teacher is involved a careful restudy 
of the passage assigned to see what can be devised in the 
way of a short paragraph which shall approximate in 
subject to the Ciceronian passage, and yet exhibit a gond 
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deal of oratorical camouflage to be reduced to honest 
Latin, even Cicero’s somewhat flamboyant Latin being 
more honest by far than most of our turgid, repetitive, 
and cireumlocutory modern eloquence. The passage to 
be submitted to the class also requires a large variation 
in the assembling of the words and phrases of the model 
into new word-masses. This is not always nor indeed 
usually an easy task; let no one speak of the retransla- 
tion method as a lazy man’s way out. If one is luckily 
inspired he may get the desired paragraph in twenty 
minutes, but you may spend an hour or more at it and 
then not be too happy over the result; however, with 
experience one should ordinarily be able to provide the 
requisite in from thirty to forty minutes of work. Special 
phrases or constructions which may be needed for the 
translation into Latin can be given in notes, but there 
should be as few of these as possible, and everything 
should be done to remind students that all they need is 
already within their possession if they have honestly 
studied and restudied the origizial; they must of course 
pierce here and there through the ballyhoo of the English 
sentence. I append the following as a specimen of such 
a paragraph based on the speech for the Manilian Law, 
sections 17 and 18. 

At the time when I was thinking this speech over, I decided, 
when I came to discuss the nature of the impending war, to 
register as my last point the following consideration which I hold 
by far the most important of all. The property and fortunes of 
many citizens, highly. respectable men, men enjoying high posi- 
tions in society, are at stake; I need scarcely say that I mean 
those who collect our revenues for us, the persons who have 
transferred to that fair province their account-books and their 
funds. It is our habit to say that taxes are the sinews of any 
government; the logical consequence is that those who collect the 
taxes are to be considered the mainstay of the other classes of 
society. There are also those who are either doing business there 
personally or who have large sums invested in that province. It 
is a poor argument to say that even if our present traders and 
investors are destroyed, there will always be others to step into 
their shoes; it indicates neither common humanity nor common 
sense. If you fail to protect those who are now doing business 
there, do you suppose that others, with the fear of disaster always 
before their eyes, are later going to take a chance on their lives 
and property ? 

This is a passage derived from the early stages of the 
process, and hence runs closer to the Ciceronian text than 
would later be the case, but I think you will agree from 
a comparison of it with the sections mentioned that three 
things at least are demonstrated, (1) the relative full- 
ness of English oratorical style, (2) the seeming bare- 
ness of Latin in the expression of like ideas, (3) the 
fact that the seeming bareness arises from the practice 
of Latin to put forward an idea in great simplicity, 
leaving the filling out of that idea to the mind of the 
reader (a delicate compliment that!), while in English 
the tendency is to state both the idea and all its connota- 
tions with amplitude. In fact, modern English oratory, 
both American and British, seems to get worse and worse 
in that respect all the time. 

It may now be argued that this plan is all very well 
for college students but is valueless below that instruec- 
tional level. I cannot expect to be allowed space for 
more exercise forms, but teachers might be interested in 
a little piece of harmless deceit I have often practised 
on students at the high school level. I have given them 
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four to six sentences all based on a certain section of 
Latin reading already covered, carefully numbering them 
1, 2, 3, 4, ete. Then later, when the exercises are in, I 
have erased the numbers in front of the apparently indi- 
vidual sentences and had the class agree that the four or 
six sentences were all about the same thing, that each 
sentence proceeded from the one before it, and that there- 
fore we were really writing a paragraph. They have 
usually felt that a ‘fast one’ was being pulled on them, 
but they will nearly always cheerfully admit that four 
or six sentences all about the same thing are more in 
accord with common sense and also really fairer in the 
demand made upon them. 

I must draw this to an end or the editor will do it for 
me. I cannot do so without insisting once again on two 
things: (1) that no one ever gets to appreciate the Latin 
language and its real worth, even grandeur if you will, 
who has not experimented personally with the handling 
of its vocabulary, idioms, word-arrangement, and syntax 
in the expression of some thoughts and ideas, (2) that 
Latin Prose Composition suffers because many Latin 
teachers are drill-masters on that side of the work rather 
than convinced lovers of the language who enjoy work- 
ing in and with its language-media. I am really referring 
in this second point to the difference that exists between 
viewing a Latin prose exercise as a kind of mathematical 
achievement to be attained within the rules and regard- 
ing a Latin prose exercise as a genuinely artistic per- 
formance in the use of language. Manifestly for an 
understanding of what that latter means it is from the 
Latin you must start, and for test of success it is to the 
Latin you must return. This I believe to be wholly 
sound in theory and I have found it gratifying in prac- 
tice as well. There is after all a bit of a thrill, and that 
for far more people than is ordinarily supposed, in the 
occasional feeling of latine loqut. 


1 Nothing that has been written above is intended to suggest 
that there is no value whatever in the single, isolated sentence. 
In my own practice I have often drawn up for classes a series of 
forty to sixty sentences in each of which a specific point of syntax 
is, so to speak, embalmed,—if that word is not too suggestive of 
a ‘dead’ language. Such a body of sentences can be made to 
constitute a valuable body of reference for the student working in 
Latin Prose Composition, and has the advantage of a kind of 
staccato presentation of the most necessary points of Latin 
grammar. But I regard these sentences purely as a means, not as 
an end in themselves, 


Ideas are much more lasting than anything else in 
man’s civilization, and those which find themselves in 
modern minds have roots going back into the immemorial 
past. It is through the mind that man attaches himself 
to his remote predecessors, far more than through any 
physical persistence, even of racial stock. Especially is 
this true in America, which, despite its relatively new 
background, is as much a part of European civilization 
as Rome herself. To understand, appreciate, and judge 
the science, the religion, the art, the moral ideas of today, 
it is imperative to understand those great achievements 
in the past of mankind that have created the home in 
which man’s spirit now moves.—J. H. Randall, Jr., The 
Making of the Modern Mind (New York, Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1926), p. 5. 
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Nature-Imagery in Ovid’s Metamorphoses 
By Sister Mary JOHN 
Ursuline Academy, San Antonio 

The wealth of nature-imagery found in the Metamor- 
phoses can be grouped under the six following headings: 
passages merely descriptive, colorful pictures without 
dramatie power; landscapes or settings for some particu- 
lar scene or event; metamorphoses; similes; passage of 
time; nature in action. 


One quotation must suffice to illustrate each of the 
six uses. 


1. Merely Descriptive Passages. In 2.24ff., Ovid 
paints this striking picture of the Palace of the Sun: 


Phoebus sat on his throne gleaming with brilliant emeralds. 
To right and left stood Day and Month and Year and Century 
and the Hours set at equal distances. Young Spring was there, 
wreathed with a floral crown; Summer, lightly clad, with garlands 
of ripe grain; Autumn was there, stained with the trodden grape, 
and icy Winter with white and grizzled locks, 


See also 10.583 ff.: Venus pursues Adonis; 10.86 ff.: 


Orpheus summons by his musie trees and shrubs into his 
presence. Cp. 1.270 ff. and 1.119 ff. 


2. Settings for Particular Scenes. The following selec- 
tion places its own setting (11.592 ff.) : 


Near the land of the Cimmerians there is a deep recess within a 
hollow mountain, the home and chamber of sluggish Sleep. Phoebus 
can never enter there with his rising noontide, or setting rays. 
Clouds of vapor breathe forth from the earth, and dusky twilight 
shadows. There no wakeful crested cock with his loud crowing 
summons the dawn; no watch-dog breaks the deep silence with 
his baying, or goose more watchful than the dog . . . There mute 
silence dwells. But from the bottom of the cave there flows the 
stream of Lethe whose waves, gently murmuring over the gravelly 
bed, invite to slumber. Before the cavern’s entrance abundant 
poppies bloom, countless herbs from whose juices dewy night 
distils sleep and spreads its influence over darkened lands. 


See also 3.407 ff.: The place where Nemesis awaits Nar- 
cissus; 2.761 ff.: Envy’s home; 7.622 ff.: A scene in a 
grove sacred to Jove; 5.587 ff.: Arethusa came upon a 
stream; 12.12 ff.: The Greeks are preparing to sacrifice 
to Jove. 


3. Metamorphoses. The retelling of the old myths 
of Greece and Rome gave Ovid an occasion to use a back- 
ground of natural scenery as a setting for his metamor- 
phoses. Among the more mildly picturesque examples is 
the origin of magpies and sereech-owls (5.669 ff.) : 

The Pierides mocked and scorned her threatening words. But 
as they tried to speak, and with loud outcries brandished their 
hands in saucy gestures, they saw feathers sprouting from their 
fingers and plumage covering their arms; each saw another’s face 
stiffening into a hard beak, and new forms of birds added to the 
woods. And while they strove to beat their breasts, uplifted by 
their flapping arms, they hung in the air, magpies, the noisy 
scandal of the woods. Even now in their feathered form their 
old-time gift of speech remains, their hoarse garrulity, their 
boundless passion for talk. 

See also 5.585 ff.: Ascalaphus telling of Proserpina; 
4.393 ff.: The daughters of Minyas are changed into bats. 

4. Similes.. Similes are an ordinary mode of ex- 
pression used by poets of all ages, ancient as well as 
modern, and Ovid in common with other poets uses these 
rhetorical figures. The Cyclops sings to the nymph 
Galatea (13.789 ff.) : 

O Galatea whi.er than snowy privet-leaves, more blooming than 


the meadows . . . smoother than shells worn by the lapping waves, 
more welcome than the winter’s sun and summer’s shade, more 


goodly than orchard fruit, fairer than the tall plane tree, more 


shining clear than ice, sweeter than ripened grapes, softer than 
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swan’s down and curdled milk ... more beauteous than a well- 
watered garden . .. You shall gather the luscious strawberries 
that grow within the woody shade, cherries in autumn-time and 
plums, both juicy and purple black, and the large yellow kind, 
yellow as new wax. Chestnuts also shall be yours and the fruit 
of the arbute tree .. . and every tree shall yield to your desires. 

See also 2.810 ff.: Aglaurus consumed by envy; 10.190 
ff.: The life-giving strength ebbs from Hyacinthus. 

5. Passage of Time. Astronomical knowledge was 
common among the educated class of Romans. The poets 
especially refer to the heavenly bodies as indications of 
time. In 7.179 ff., Medea goes forth at midnight, bare- 
foot, to exercise her magic in restoring youth to Jason’s 
father: 

There were yet three nights before the horns of the moon would 
meet and make the round of the orb, When the moon shone at 
her fullest and looked down upon the earth with unbroken shape, 
Medea went forth ... Men, birds, and beasts were sunk in pro- 
found repose; there was no sound in the hedgerow; the leaves 


hung mute and motionless; the dewey air was still. Only the stars 
twinkled. 


See also 2.111 ff.: A picture of dawn; 10.126 ff.: A 
picture of midday ; 5.436 ff.: Ceres’ search for her daugh- 
ter; 15.186 ff.: The passage of time is picturesquely 
described. 

6. Nature in Action. Ovid gives several graphie pic- 
tures of winds in action, one when Jupiter had resolved 
to destroy the human race by a deluge (1.262 ff.) : 

Straightway he shuts the North-wind up in a cave of Aeolus 
and all blasts soever that put the clouds to flight; but he lets the 
South-wind loose. Forth flies the South-wind with dripping 
wings, his awful face shrouded in pitchy darkness. His beard is 
heavy with rain; water flows in streams down his hoary locks, 
dark clouds rest upon his brow; while his wings and garments 
drip with dew. 

See also 11.431 ff.: The fury of the winds; 6.702 ff.: 
The North-wind; 5.352 ff.: The voleanie activity of 
Aetna; 1.282 ff.: The waters in action; 5.285 ff.: A more 
benign aspect of nature. Cf. 4.81 f. 


Ovid’s feeling for nature has been discussed more or 
less fully in general works on the attitude of the Greeks 
and Romans toward nature. That he really evidences a 
sincere and deep love for nature has been seriously ques- 
tioned. H. R. Fairclough (in Love of Nature among the 
Greeks and Romans, N. Y. 1930) says that Ovid gives us 
‘many vivid deseriptions of scenery, more or less fanci- 
ful, which would please us more if we did not suspect 
that they are ornamental pictures and nothing more.’ 
Ovid differs in this respect, he says, from Virgil and 
Horace. Even so he admits that Ovid’s influence ‘on 
later literature is immense, and no little of the interest in 
nature found in medieval romance is traceable directly to 
him’ (pp. 239-40). In so delicate a matter it is only by 
assembling and studying Ovid’s passages referring to 
nature that we shall be able to form our own judgment. 
Ovid must be left to speak for himself. 


1 Reprinted by permission of the President and Fellows of 
Harvard College from Ovid: Metamorphoses, by F. J. Miller; 2 
Vols., The Loeb Classical Library. 


Homer and Virgil have often used their pens to 
paint the liturgy of Death. That they could not rise 
to the sublime emotions of the Christian Death-ode (Dies 
Trae) is not the fault of their magnificent gifts of song, 
but the misfortune of their times—Vincent McNabb 
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